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| To THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES. JAMES rox. 
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T ſo much more frequently happens, that men 
are enabled to ſet a juſt value upon their own 
conduct, when they attend to the remarks of their 

enemies, than when they give way to the more 

pleaſurable encomiums of their admirers and par- 

tiſans, that it may not be altogether unacceptable - 

to you, to call your attention to a few obſervations 
which preſent themſelves on the peruſal of your 

Speech, as chairman of the late meeting held at the 

Shakeſpeare Tavern, to celebrate the anniverſary of 

your firſt election for the city of Weſtminſter. 


I do ſo with the greater willingneſs, as, from the 
applauſes which you, on that day, received from 
thoſe around you, and from the active, and to you 
very flattering, endeavours which are making to 
diſſeminate your opinions *, you may very poſſibly 
be miſled to over- rate the extent to which they 
coincide with thoſe of the people of this country; 
and I even think myſelf in duty bound, as a well-⸗ 
wiſher to the community, to flaad forward and re- 


— 
— 


* See Mr. Fox's Speech printed for thoſe bookſellers who 
ſuperintend the publications o the Correſponding Societies. 
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pel the implied accuſation which you bring againſt 
numbers of my fellow-countrymen, when you aſ- 
ſume as a fad, that they agree to the doctrines 
which you advance, and that you have merited 
their conſequent approbation by your late conduct 
in and out of Parliament. 


If, at the fame time, there ſhould be any num- 
ber, however ſmall, amongſt us, who, dazzled by 
the luſtre of your genius, the brilliancy of your 
talents, or the powers of your eloquence, may 
have adhered to the deſperate cauſe in which you 
are embarked, it is an office of good neighbour- 
hood and affection to open their eyes to the danger 
to which you are expoſing them, to diſſipate the 
intoxicating effects which a natural, but miſ- 
taken reliance on your great abilities has produced 
on their minds; and to reſtore them to that un- 
ruffled ſtate of happineſs and contentment from: 
which you have, unfortunately, ſucceeded in ſe- 
ducing them. une 


Ik̃IWis can but ill be expected from thoſe of your 
conſt ituents who heard you on Tueſday the roth 
inſtant. You contrived ſo ingeniouſly to blend your 
own praiſes. with the admiration you were pleaſed 
to beftow on them for praiſing you, that it were 
difficult for any one of them, however much diſ- 
poſed to controvert your opinions, to do fo, without 
renouncing that ſhare. of your eulogy on patriotiſm 
which it muſt be the wiſh of every man to deſerve. 


This happy interchange of reciprocal approbation 
was, no doubt, well calculated to produce the 
dilemma in your auditors, which you were aware 
would be moſt favourable to your views; and : 

| mu 


CP) 
muſt be confeſſed, that you managed it with much 
adroitneſs. | 


To merit the applauſe of good men is a very 
natural wiſh of the human heart; but it might 
not, perhaps, be foreign to our ſubject to 'ex- 
amine whether you were, at the moment of your 
ſpeaking, ſurrounded by the moſt reſpectable of 
your conſtituents. "Thoſe gentlemen who appear 
the foremoſt and moſt eloquent of your counter- 
eulogiſts, are but bad ſpecimens to produce in your 
favour ; efpecially as even your friend Mr. Sheridan 
could not be induced, by the temptation of his 
health being drunk with three times three, to 
throw in his mite of Adulation *. 


In the ſhort review which you take of your par- 
liamentary conduct for ſome years paſt, you think 
it neceflary to account (in order to preſerve that 
appearance of conſiſtency which even you ſeem to 
conſider as indiſpenſable) for the friendſhip with 
which you ſay that you will ſpeak of the late Earl 
of Guilford. You tell us, that althongh he was, 
in many reſpects, a bad miniſter although he in- 
creaſed the influence of the crown, and trampled 
upon the rights and liberties of the people —al- 
though he impoſed taxes, in ſupport of principles 
hoſtile to thoſe liberties, and enforced the payment 
of them by deſpotic means — yet that, with all theſe 
crimes upon his head, he had one good point about 
him—he did entertain ſome reſpect for the ſenti- 
ments of the people: that is to ſay, that all his 
blemiſhes diſappeared at the moment you found it 


+ It does not appear by the public papers whether Mr. Sheridan © 
was preſent at * . he was prevented, by the diſtance 
of twenty-five miles, from attending it, this obſervation applies 
with {till greater force. | 

Con- 


(6) 
convenient to retract your violent declamations in 
favour of the people and their liberties; and to 
coaleſce with a man whom you had, a few weeks 
before, held out to them as an object of deſerved 
horror and deteſtation, vainly hoping, by one bold 
facrifice of all your former-principles, to eſtabliſh 
the permanency of your own power on the ruins of 
the throne. | 


Indeed, Sir, your alluſion to your friendſhip 
with the late Earl -of Guilford is a moſt unfor- 
tunate one, fince it proves practically, and to the 
conviction of every capacity, that when difappoint- 
ment and ambition alike urge you to raiſe their paſ- 
ſions, the people are gEvERY THING With, you 
when office and emolument come in view, they are 
NOTHING, In ſhort, your not finding the qyeſent 
parliament and the preſent miniſter ſo much diſ. 
poſed as the parliament and the — of the time 
to which you allude, to liſten to youf ·arangues, and 
be frightened by your imprecations, eſſentially con- 
ſtitutes the difference of Which you complain. 

They have courage to withſtand the malignity of your 
attacks, to deſpiſe the virulence af your abufe ; and 
you anathematiſe them as traitors and malefactors. 


In accounting for this mortifying change in the 
influence of your character, and this falling off of 
the powers of your elocution, you have recourſe toa 
new and unheard-of argument. To prove that your 
conduct has been uniformly right, you endeavour to 
_ Impeach the Virtue and Independence of a ſet of 

men, whom, until they became the meritorious ob- 

jects of your enmity, neither the heat of party rage 
nor the animoſity of difappointed ambition had 
- dared to reproach with a dereliction of their coun- 
try's intereſt ; men, who by the integrity of their 
| 5 private 
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private lives, and by the zealous and active pa- 
triotiſm of their public conduct, hold out a glo- 
rious model of fortitude and wiſdom to their fel - 
low- ſubjects; who, under all circumſtances, have 
been ready to adminiſter to the exigencies of the 
ſtate; to afſiſt the indigent; to encourage, by their 
example, the loyal and well-diſpoſed; and to repreſs 
the wicked and ſeditious: men who, in addition to 
every public tie to attach them to the national wel- 
fare, are bound alſo by the immenſe ſtake which 
their property gives them in its well-doing.— Such 
men are to be the ſubjects of your calumny—of 
your detraction! With whom, Sir, would you put 
them in competition? and what are the pitiful 


motives which you aſſign as regulators of their 
conduct? 


Jou hold up as your ſupporters, whom you wiſh 
to become the. qbjects of general imitation, the few 
individuals by&whom you are at moſt times fur- 
rounded, and the ' populace throughout the coun- 
try, whoſe characteriſtic has ever been to follow 
blindly the event of fortune, to diſregard the dic- 
tates of a ſteady and enlightened policy, and to for- 
get, in the changeableneſs of their own diſpoſitions, 
the grounds on which they adopted one opinion as 
ſoon. as another is obtruded upon them: à body ſo 
much in the habit of judging only from a momen- 
tary impreſſion, without taking thought of the 
morrow's cares, that in the hiſtory of all nations, 
and at every period of ſuch hiſtory, they have been 
eaſily engaged in any cauſe from the impulſe of paf- 
ſton, which, without ſuch impulſe, they would have 
neglected, had the deareſt intereſts of their country 


been at ſtake, | 


(2 

By the attack which you have thus made upon the 
moſt valuable members of our community, you have 
completely thrown aſide your political maſk; you 
have unequivocally made known to us your ſenti- 
ments, that the government of the country ſhould 
not be carried on and ſupported by thoſe who have 
inherited the virtues of an illuſtrious Anceſtry ;z not 
by thoſe who, under the influence of an improved 
Education, and a well- regulated fyſtem of Morals, 
are moſt likely to attend to and improve the Educa- 
tion and the Morals of the riſing generation, to in- 
culcate obedience to the laws, and an active zeal for 
the true welfare of the ſtate; not by thoſe who are 
bound to the intereſts of the country by every rela- 
tion from which a grateſul patriotiſm can ariſe, or 
which can ſtrengthen natural attachment, and whoſe 
intereſts are ſo united with thoſe of every other or- 
der, that not one of them can ſuffer without a ge- 
neral participation in their ſufferings. No, Sir; it 
is evident that by ſuch men you do not wiſh the 
country to be borne through the trying circumſtances 

of its preſent critical ſituation. Mods, 
To the multitude alone do you appeal for the ap- 
probation of the principles which you are deſirous 
of introducing ; to that multitude on whom you can 
vourſelf ſo little; ultimately, rely, that were the na- 
tional good ſenſe and energy ſo far to yield to the 
voice of faction, as to place you at the wiſhed-for 
goal of your ambitious career, no ſooner would 
vou have reached the pinnacle of popular favour, 
t aan others, even ſtill more factious than yourſelf, 
would undermine the fabric you had raiſed, and ex- 
hibit you to the world as an additional inſtance of 
the UNSTABLE TENURE OF DEMOCRATIC TURBU- 
LENCE. It ſhould ſeem, indeed, as if with a diſtant 
View to ſuch an event you ſay that you are not for 
hcl 4 deſtroy- 


(9) 


defliroying ſubordination or defpifing authority; (a 
negative kind of expreſſion, by the way !) You add, 
ſoon after, that, in the changes you propoſe, the 
eſtabliſhment of King, Lords, and Commons would 


be preſerved. 


But, Sir, even giving you that credit for the trath 
of theſe affertions, which many may be diſpoſed to 
deny you, can you imagine that the majority of your 
auditors, or of thoſe who are ſo active in diſtributin 
your printed Speech, and amongſt whom it is likely 
to be diſtributed with the greateſt ſucceſs, will agree 
with you in this limitation of your views? Is — — 
bable ? I might ſay, is it, in the natural courſe of 
things, poſſible that when that dyke is broken down 
which ſurrounds our preſent eſtabliſhment, and 
braves the impetuous daſhings of the revolutionary 

ſurf, we can ever hope to re-eſtabliſh our protecting 
barrier, and reduce the waves of ſedition within the 


limits of their riotous Domain ? 


Do you think that even the energy of your tran- 
ſcendent abilities would ftem the torrent of innova- 
tion, ready to ruſh in and ſweep away the preſent 
happy bulwarks, by which the liberties, the pro- 
E and the ſocial order of this country are de- 

ded ? . 


But it does appear that ſuch a calculation has 
occupied your mind; for you ſtate, diſtinctly, to 
your conſtituents, the © alternative of a popular 
„ convulfion,” and what you are pleaſed to term 
a paſſage, by ſubmiſſive filence, into an abſolute 
* tyranny.” This latter expreſſion can, according 
to your own premiſes, mean nothing but a conti- 
nued ſubmiſſion on the part of the people of this 


country, to the ſalutary laws which have been en- 
Res acted 


( 1 ) 
7 for the general good, and a grateful remem- 
brance of the protection, both in perſon and 122 
dag which they have received 7 54g them. 
be the ſum total of what you call an * 5 

1 — 5 for you allude expreſsly to the occurrences 
of the laſt ſour years. And you muſt, if you ad- 
mit this truth, allow yourſelf to be here at iſſue on 
the queſtion, whether the laws paſſed within that 
period are to be ſubmitted to, or whether, by means 
of a popular conyulſion, we ſhall get rid of them al- 
together, and with them loſe, as you well obſerve 
bas been, and may again be the iſſue of ſuch ſtrug- 
gles, all the advantages that we derive from our 

reſent ſyſtem of practical liberty and impartial laws, 
— to appeal to every man amongſt us who 
ungerſtands his language, whether you do not une- 
Meat declare yourſelf in favour of the latter 

ternative. 


"You, of courle, wiſh that your opinions ſhould 
meet with the moſt general concurrence and accept- 
ation. Should you be gratified in this reſpect, and 
ſhould your opinions be ated upon with all the rage 
and violence which ever attend a popular commo- 
tion, we ſhould be inevitably ayerw 1 by the 
attack, and be ſubjected to all 7 horrors neceſſarily 
attendant on ſuch a ſtate of things. | I 


I well remember that at the paſſing of the wo 
Bills, to which you particularly allude, you endea- 
voured (happily for this country, in vain engdea- 
voured) to impreſs us with a belief that they were to 
put an end to the liberties of the people; that wo 
were all to be gagged and tongue-tied; that we 
were to loſe in one inſtant, with the rapidity of 
pantomimic mechaniſm, all the bleſſings that we had 
derived from the revolution of 1688 ; that *. wn 

ov 


BY. . i 
loved monarch we were theneefotth to corifider as a 
ruthleſs tyrant, and his miniſters as the ſatellites of 
his deſpotiſm ! ; 


I'have no doubt that theſe” finiſter forebodings of 
yours had ſome effect. Many loyal and well-dif” 
poſed perſons, Who, although differing from you in 
their political ſentiments, could never imagine that 
you would condeſtend to become the tool of fac- 
tion, or oppoſe a neceſſary meaſure merely to an- 
ſwer party purpoſes, may have heſitated in their be- 
lief of the propriety of theſe bills. The unſeemly 
pictures which you at all times drew of them, and 
the miſtepreſentations, as to their intended effect, 
which yo and your friends cauſed to be circulated 
throughout the cotmtry, were well calculated to 
produce this heſitation. 


But, Sir, in proportion to the weight which ſuch” 
perſons were induced to attach to what they 
might have thought your dſintereſted admonition, 
ſo great was their indignation on finding that you 
attempted to make them the inſtruments by which 
to carry through your own private and perſonal 
views; when they ſaw that for this purpoſe you 
wiſhed to confound them with the deluded multi- 
tude, whoſe exceſſes the laws in queſtion were 
deſigned to repreſs, and that you wanted to engage 
them in an oppoſition to meaſures on which alone 
they could rely for the protection of themſelves, 
their families,” and their eſſates, ftom the ravages of 
democrati@ fury ; Sir, in ſuch proportion have you 
fallen in the eſtimation of all good and honeſt 
men. ; 


You ſay that you have no means of arriving at 


accurate information as to the temper of the people 
FR B 2 | at 
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at large. I tan in ſome meaſure ſupply this defi- 
ciency in the neu ſtock of your own know- 


Haring viſited, in the courſe of the preſent year, 
many different and diſtant parts of our iſland, I 
have it in my power to furniſh you with ſome v 
accurate information, which I well underſtand that 
your almoſt conſtant refidence at St. Ann's Hill 
may not have allowed you . of ac- 
quiring. * 

In the firſt * give me leave to inform you, 
before I quit the ſubject of theſe bills, that the peo- 
ple of England, ſo far from confidering them as the 
death-warrant of their liberties, look upon them ra- 
ther as the ſtrong holds by which their liberties are 
- ſecured. Inſtead of ſeeing them executed with a 
ſavage and indiſcriminating tyranny, by which they 
are themſelves reduced to flavery, and their rights to 
an empty name, they find theſe laws adminiſtered 
with a firm and equal juſtice. | Theſe laws oppreſs 
none but the . they obſtruct the circula- 
of no knowledge, except ſuch as would ſerve 

o guide the traitor in his dark labyrinth of foul 
in. ; they do not reſtrain the 1 a 
from meeting under any circumſtances, - provi 
public notice be given of their being called together ; 
nor do they impede the paſſage of ſuch intercourſe 
between the ſovereign and his people as any real 

ox even ſuppoſed grievances, on their part, may 
make them deſirous of eſtabliſhing, and which the 
benevolent and parental affections of His mind are 
ever moſt ready to encourage. 


HE heſe. bills, in a word, are univerſa] ly allowed to 
have * the progres of that affiliation by * 


., 
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the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm, juſt now revived in France, 
was proceeding, by haſty ſtrides, to overthrow the 

vernment of this country. And it is no leſs ge- 
nerally believed that were they, together with the 
Alien and Traitorous Correſpondence bills, to 
be repealed, fuch an influx of French prineiples 
and their propagators would take place, and ſuch 
aſſiſtance would they receive from the diſcontented 
ſew, which, in common with every other country, 
England contains, that we fhould ere long have our 
whole fabric of ſelt-preſervation to rear up again, or 
ſee, as was the caſe in 1795, ourſelves, our pro- 
perty, and our King, expoſed to the wild and traztor- 
ous attacks of a lawleſs rabble. 


If you wiſh to recur to the moſt recent inſtance in 


' which you had occaſion to try the opinions of your 


own immediate friends upon this ſubject, I have only 
to remind you of that day in the laſt ſeſſion of par · 
lament on which you moved for the repeal of theſe 
bills. When, after ſeveral months of repeated pro- 
craſtination, you were urged by the recollection of 
your promiſes at the huſtings to agitate this queſtion, 
not one of your political adherents was found hardy 
enough to advance an argument in fayour of your 
attempt, and but few would venture 1o ſupport it 
even by a filent vote. prey e | 


That inſtance which you allege in ſupport of 
your aſſertion of the deſpotiſm of theſe laws, I mean 
the meeting near Pancras on the 31ſt July, is con- 
ſidered throughout the country as the moſt ſtriking 
proof of their utility; fince nobody doubts, from 
the principles of thoſe who called the meeting for 
the declared purpoſe of claiming the right of univer- 
fal ſuffrage, and from the wonted irregularity of all 
mobs, that, under the pretence of a parliamentary 
| | Tetorm, 
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reform, this meeting was abort” to agitate matters 
which tended” ultimately to ſubvert, not only ouf,ů 


preſent form of government, but all regular forms 
of government whatever. 


Ila ſentiment of regret occurs on the occaſion] it 
is, that the magiſtrate did not allow the orator Fergu- 
ſon to proceed ſo far as to bring him more effectually 
under the operation of the laws which he was about 
to violate himſelf, and, hat is worſe, to encourage 
others, more ignorant and unwary than himſelf 0 
violate. 


You next come to what paſſed in Scotland on car-' 
| rying the militia act into execution. 


You ſay * that you have been well aſſured that 
«the newſpaper” accounts of the proceeding at 
Tranent are very mitigated, and below te 
«© mark. e 


— 


Wnenee this aſſurance cofries? I e not; but 
from its cotuplexion I ſhould much ſuſpect it to have 
been received from ſome of your friends in Scotland, 
who have ſince either fled the juſtice of their coun- 
tfy, or have actually incurred the ſentence of the 
law, and whoſe criminal deſigns were fruſtrated by 
the firmneſs and reſolution of the magiſtrates, 
and by the timely interference of the troops; of 
thoſe" troops who are not prepared, as o would” 

repreſent them, to deſtroy the liberties of the coun-' 
try, but who have given ſo recent, ſo glorious, and 


to themſelves ſo honourable a proof that they are 
not to be inliſted under the banners of rebellion, 
that they can reſiſt the machinations, however inſi- 
dious, of the Jacobin emiſſary; and that they will 
continue to ſupport their well earned wr" 4 

a faith- 


( 5s » 


a Faithful and ſteady allegiance to their ſovereign, _ 
and by a ſtrenuous ſuphart gf the lawtul government 
of their country. 


Of the nn iple on which you wiſh to explode 
ſuch interference, little need be ſaid. You would 7 
not, I preſume, be yourſelf diſpoſed to deny that 1 
where the civil power is inſufficient to ſuppart itſelf Y 
in the due execution of the laws, the aid of the mi- 
litary ought to be called in: but by what mode of. 
reaſoning or new-fangled Ae of rights you 
would deprive men, becauſe they have devoted 
themſelves to an honourable and arduous proſeſſion, 
of the privilege of maintaining inviolate the laws of 
their country, and of repreſſing the hand of Treaſon 
and Rebellion, I am at a loſs to conceive. Why, be- 
cauſe a ſoldier wears a red coat, it is not as allowable 
for bim voluntarily to aſſiſt in preſerving order and 
tranquillity, as for you or for -me who wear blue or 
brown ones, remains hitherto unexplained. Nos 
body would, I believe, call either of ac to account 
for affording our aſſiſtance on ſuch an occafion; 


ls it becauſe of this difference in the outward dreſs 
that the ſoldier is tamely to ſubmit his life to the diſ- 
poſal of a licentious mob? or does it compel him 
to become à paſſive ſpectator of all the violent pro- 
ceedings of ſuch a meeting? Hard, indeed, would 
his fate be, if, at the moment he contracts the ſolemn 
engagement to defend his country. and bis King, he 
were of neccſlity to reſign the intereſt which he as a 
man, perhaps as the father of a family, muſt, in 
common with us all, feel in the well-being and good 
order of ſociety! Such an exchange would ill re- 
quite him ſor the ü of the career upon Which 
he has entered. 3 


„ __ 


( 16 ) 
But no, Sir; Britiſh ſoldiers will not floop to be- 
come the inſtruments of faction; nor will all the 
Calumny and Opprobrium which you and your party 
are endeavouring to heap upon them, drive them 
from their allegiance, or induce them to fwerve in 
any inſtance from their Duty. | 


Your mention of Mr. Henry Erſkine, late Dean 
of the Faculty in Scotland, however uninterefting 
- his caſe may be to the public here, leads me to ob- 
ſerve briefly upon it, that, if the collective body of 
barriſters in Scotland were defirous of preferving 

re and untainted that reputation for Loyalty and 

atriotiſm which they have fo long enjoyed, it was 
very natural for them to wiſh to diſplace a man who, 
from his principles and conduct, they conſidered as 
unworthy to preſide amongſt them. I am no more 
uainted with Mr. Henry Erſkine than yourſelf, 
and, for that very reafon, I conceive that thoſe who 
are, and who have daily opportunities of obſervin 
his ſentiments and his actions, muſt be the pelt 
judges how far he was qualified for the ſituation of 
which you ſo pathetically lament that he was de- 
prive 5 | 
As for what you ſay of Mr. Thomas Erſkine, 
nobody wiſhes to call in queſtion his great and 
3 profeſſional abilities. We have ſeen that 

e can make a ſpeech as well againſt as for Tom 
Paine; that he can with equal ingenuity defend and 
reprobate the adulterer: but we have no? yet ſeen 
that he has diveſted himſelf of one particle of that 
vanity. and ſelf- importance of which his ſenfibility 
on hearing your praiſes is ſo evident a ſymptom. 
Indeed, the world would not think the leſs favoura - 
bly of either of you, if you were to reſerve for your 


private meetings thoſe ſulſome panegyrics of each 
other, 


5 


other, which, although they may call forth the accla- 
mations of a dinner party at the Shakeſpeare, cannot 
for a moment impoſe upon us who are not under 
the immediate influence of the n of your tu- 
multuous orgies. 


The affairs of Ireland next engage your at. 
tention. 


Youſay that in that country liberty is totally an- 


nihilated. Lou give us Mr. Grattan as your au- 
thority, by whom you are, I ſuppoſe, likewiſe in- 
formed that government burn houſes, men, and 
cattle, all in one general conflagration, and * that 


the deſtruction of human beings is regarded only 


as the loſs of ſo much inanimate property. 


One would hardly ſuppoſe that you were addreff- 

ing yourſelves to men who can read and write, and 
convey their thoughts from place to place. Such 
miſerable contrivances are only fit to impoſe on 
children, whoſe powers of reflection are not yet 
arrived at a ſtate of maturity, and who naturally 
give way to the impreſſion of any produce of the 
imagination that is horrible and terrific, 


I ſhould really have thought, had I not ſeen that 
you addreſſed a meeting in which were men not 
deficient in abilities, that you were holding forth in 
an infant ſeminary of future republicans, whom 


you wiſhed, at that early period, to wean altogether 
from any innate affection they might teel for royalty, 


ar indeed for any other ſyflem than that of anarchy. 
I ſhould have thought that you meant to frighten 
them out of their youthful propenſities to Royalty, 
as ſome fooliſh mothers endeavour to divert their 


<hildren from a vicious inclination, by terrifying 


them 


e 
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them. with the appearances of Ghoſts and Hob- 


But that you ſhould deliberately, and with pre- 
meditation, endeavour to impreſs upon the minds 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects falſchoods, which you 
muſt know to be ſuch, and to alienate them, by 
ſuch means, from the obedience which they owe to 
the laws, is a conduct which, if it does not brin 
you under the cognizance of any exiſting law, muſ 
ereate, in the mind of every man. who loves his 
country, a lively regret that there is not upon the 
Statute book a mean of filencing Miſrepreſentation 
ſo flagrant and ſo atrocious. 


And now, Sir, I will beg leave to revert to the 
avowed object of all this your declamation. I ſay, 
Sir, the avowed object; for you muſt not ſuppoſe 
us to poſſeſs fuch very limited underſtandings as not 
to ſee that the accounting for your Seceſſion from 
the Houſe of Commons is er ſecondary point in 
your confideration. 


True it is that you did ſecede, and it will never 
be forgotten that you. ſelected: for that purpoſe the 
moment when we beheld with terror and diſmay 
the unprecedented ſpectacle of a mutiny throughout 
the: Britiſh fleet. True allo ib is, that at that awſul 
moment, when others had buried in a temporary 
oblivion. the ſpirit: of party, you withheld your 
counſels from your country, and refuſed- either to 
pronounce your diſapprobation of the mutineers, or 
 yourconcurrence in the meaſures. that were adopted 
to reduce them to a proper ſenſe of their Duty. 


This di a paſſage in your political liſe will, | 
ou may, be aflured, never be. forgotten ** 1 
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ſhall become the taſk of the Hiſtorian to tranſmit to 
poſterity the narrative of your pubhe character, 
never deficient in activity but at that criſis when a 
well - directed activity was moſt eſſential to the pub- 
lic ſafety. 2 | 


You tell us, however, that you think yourſelf 
bound to inform your conftituents of the motives 
that have induced you to change the hne of your 
parliamentary conduct; a conduct which, you af- 
ſure us, has invariably met, more or leſs, with 
their approbation. This indeed did require ſome 
explanation, although I even apprehend that that 
which you have given will not appear very ſatiſ- 
factory. | 


| But let me remove this flimſy yeil from the eyes 
of thoſe of your conſtituents who are not de- 
termined blindly to facnfice themſelves, by a head- 
long adherence to all your wild, fantaſtic ſchemes. 


I will tell them, Sir, what you dared not your- 
ſelf avow, that it is not the conduct of tliis or that 
Houſe of Commons that you wiſh to ſet before 
them and arraign : it is not fo much the tenets of 
any particular ſet of individuals of that Houſe that 
you with them to condemn. What your object 
really may be, I will not take upon myfelf to de- 
clare; but I will aſſert, that the inevitable ten- 
dency of your language is to diflalve altogether the 
authority of King, Lords, and Commons; to ſet at 
defiance the united powers of the whole Legiſla- 
ture; and to replace it by the ſovereign will of a 
Mobocracy, of which you would vainly flatter yours 
ſelf with becoming the Comptroller. 


It is only an additional inſult upon the public 
| | C 2 | under- 
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underſtanding to diſpute the fact. You muſt be 


aware that your Seceſſion from Parliament has not 


been attended by that deſponding effect upon the 
8 mind which you doubtleſs ſuppoſed would 

ave been the conſequence of it. The people have 
given a pretty ſure earneſt, in the interval that has 


Elapſed fince you made your Declaration of Seceſ- 


fion, of the light in which they ſhonld continue to 
look upon that ſtep. They have ſhown unequivo- 


cally, by their indifference on that jubject, that they 


have not yet ſo far yielded to your wiſhes as to 


confider you as their only repreſentative ; or to be- 


heve that in you alone, and in the few individuals 
who have acted with you, are veſted all the Pa- 
triotiſm and Public Virtue of the country. 


You have on various occafions declared yourſelf 
to be the ſole and excluſive organ of the people's 
Will; you have declared, that you alone were com- 

tent to judge of their intereſts and inclinations: 


but the people have no ratified your declarations, 


They have, in ſpite of all your endeavours, con- 
tinued that firm and unſhaken confidence in their 
choſen repreſentatives, of which every ſucceeding 
election gives new proofs,” 


Even the great object of your complaint (the 
removal of members of the Houſe of Commons to 


the Houſe of Peers) affords us au indiſputable ar- 
gument for controverting your bold affertions. 


Theſe Gentlemen, whom a long courſe of un: 


remitting attention to the public ſervice entitles to 


their Sovereign's Favour, receive the higheſt Honout 
which his Majeſty can confer, that of being ap- 


| Pointed to the office of hereditary - counſellors of his 
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to the thinking mind, a more animating inſtance 


= Oo 
crown. The repreſentation of large and populous 
counties is thereby vacated; and have we, in any in- 
ſtance, ſeen that men have been returned by them who 
were ready to ſupport you or your principles, and 
to overthrow all that the wiſdom of the Legiſlature 
during the laſt four years has accompliſhed ? _ 


Little more than a year has elapſed ſince the 
whole nation had an opportunity of expreſſing its 
ſenſe of the meaſures of adminiſtration. I know 
that upon that occafion the hopes of your party 
were feelingly alive to the proſpect which they 
thought in view, of increaſing their numbers in 
Parliament. Yet, did the event anſwer your ex- 


; pectation? Did the people ſeem. diſpoſed to truſt 


their affairs to men whom they have long fince 
declared to be unworthy of their confidence? In 


ſhort, did any increaſe of numbers attend yeur 


diviſions of the Houle of Commons, in conſequence 
of the laſt general election? , 


| How then is it that you wiſh to monopolize to 
yourſelf alone the underſtanding of the whole 


nation? ? 


How is it that, becauſe you cannot convert the 
nation repreſentation to your. own profligate 
tenets, you attempt to vilify and traduce it ? 


' Believe me, Sir, that that ſenſation amongſt the 
people which you would falſely reprefent as a ge- 
neral torpor and deadneſs on public affairs, is no 
other than a firm and manly reſolution, the true 
characteriſtic: of Britons, with which they oppoſe 
themſelves to the arduouſneſs, or, if you will, the 
misfortune of their ſituation. It is a noble, and. 


of 
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of their ſteady adherence to the Public Weal, than 


all the buzzings of a tumultuous populace which 
the declamations of any demagogue can produce. 


Sir, it is by this perſevering Fortitude gf the peo- 
ple of England (by which they have, during the 
preſent war, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
amongſt the nations of the world), that they are 
enabled to ſupport the burdens which the war ne- 
ceflarily impoſes on them, and to ſubmit patiently 
to the calamities which, in the courſe of a long and 
v nted ſtruggle, it may pleaſe the Hand of 
Providence to inflict: by this Fortitude, too, ate they 
prompted to reſiſt the deluſi ve temptations that are 

made uſe of to withdraw them from their duty, - 


They well know, and it requires not the Arts of 
Oratory to prove it to them, that War is inevitably 
attended with many misfortunes of a public and a 
private nature; that it cannot be carried on without 
the impoſition of taxes; and that thoſe taxes muſt 
fall indifcriminately upon every member of the ſtate. 


They know that blood and treaſure muſt be ſpent to 


oppoſe the inroads of that favage ſyſtem of warfare 
in which neither the effuſion of human blood, nor 
the expenditure of the public money; are, in the 
flighteſt degree, regarded by their enemies. 


| But, althou gh theſe. are the misfortunes of the 
fituation into which they have been brought by 


the encroaching ambition of that enemy, the people 


of this country are willing to ſubmit to them rather 
than to the imperious dictates of an inſolent and 
haughty foe. They ſeel that, in the courſe of this 
war, they have received from the government in 
which they place their confidence, protection in 


their perſons and property; they ſcel, that the ſo- 
10 n : | 


ditious 
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ditious and patricidal deſigns of their domeſtic ene 
mies have been fruſtrated; and now, that the en- 


joyment of the bleſſings of peace ſeemed to have 


dawned upon them, they are not leſs reſolutely de- 
termined to oppole the unwarrantable pretenſions 
of their foreign enemy, and to forego the partici- 
pation in thoſe bleſſings, until they can be received 
without ſhame and diſhonour to us as a great 
nation. | | 12 


They have diſcovered, amidſt the artifices that 
have been made uſe of, by certain authors and ora- 
tors in this country, to conceal. the real intentions 
of the enemy, what the ſecret object of that enemy 
is. They fee that conceſſion after conceſſion. may 
be made by Great Britain, and'that the government 
of France will yet find ſome pretext for proeraſti- 
nating the-happy moment of peace; It is now welk 
underſtood; from the fair and liberal advances: of 
our government, that neither the reſtoration of 
peace, nor even the proſecution of war, on any or 
diary principles, can be the object of our enemies. 


It is ſeen that, as the exiſtence of the preſent 
French Directory can be coëval only with the ſtate. 


of anarchy and confuſion in which it is placed, and 


in which alone its late outrageous and unheard-of 


Infraction of public and private juſtice could have 


been tolerated, ſo muſt that body be ſtill averſe 
from the re- eſtabliſhment of ſuck» an order of things 
as (without a reference to any particular form of 


government) would be altogether inconſiſtent with 
their views. | | 


They allow not of tranquillity at home; that 
would open many a ſcrutinizing eye to the atroci- 
auſneſs of their proceedings; and, to perpetuate 


Con- 
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conſuſion there, they muſt have recourſe to their 
too powerful means of promoting it abroad. ; 


For this puipdſe, and to reſiſt the piercing cries 
of their own people, what extravagant Dab 
do they not bring forward! 


Whilſt - negotiating with our allies, they ſtate 
their own conqueſts, their own ſucceſſes on the 


continent, in ſupport of their demands, that Towns 


and Prodoncs ſhould be ceded to them; that France 
ſhould know' no Boundaries, but ſuch as their own 
inſatiable thirſt of Power and Aggrandiſement may 


cChuſe to appoint: but this argument is to hold only 


on their own caſe. In our negotiations we natu- 
rally ſpeak of the victories obtained by our coun- 
trymen, of the conqueſts which their valour has 
achieved; but they, forſooth, are to avail us no- 
thing. We are firſt to reſtore all that we have taken 
from the French and their allies ; to beg-pardon for 
having dared to face them in battle; and then, by 
virtue of a mofl gracious ſpirit of condeſcenſion, 


it may be confidered on what farther terms of Hu- 


miliation peace is to be granted to us, 


Sir, can you, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that the 
people of this country have ſo grievouſly degene- 
rated from their priſtine character, as to ſubmit ta 


. ſuch treatment? Have even you ſo entirely diveſted 


yourſelf of the ſpirit of an Elin, as to ad- 
viſe them to ſubmit to it? 


What your own opinion may be of the conduct 
which we ſhould hold towards our enemies, is a 
int on which you have obſerved a cautious ſilence. 


By not pledging your aſſiſtance and co-operation to 


youn country, you afford the enemy no unreaſonable 
: 5 | Au 
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expectation of again ranking you amongſt the 
champions of his exorbitant demands. From. this 
filence alſo we may infer, that you mean to avail 
yourſelf of your Seceffion as an excuſe for abandon- 
ing the performance of thoſe promiſes of unanimity 
in proſecuting the war, to which you fo ſtrictly 
bound yourſelf, in the event of the enemy's rejecting 
our equitable propoſals. | 


But, Sir, I have not yet gone with you the whole 
length of our enemy's intended career. 


Had any proof been wanting, that the real object 
of their policy is not the recovery of a Town, or an 
Hand, but the total ſubverſion of every government 
which they think inimical to their own (and in 
this light they confider every monarchical govern- 
ment in Europe, as we ſee by the renewal of their 
oath againſt Royalty in general), they have given ſuf. 
— evidence upon that point within the laſt 
mon 


That they have virtually proceeded to the over- 
throw of every monarchy over which their Arms, or 
their Intrigues, have given them any influence, may 
be ſeen by the ſtate of thoſe countries which, owing 
to the timorous conduct of the people, or to the 
perfidious Weakneſs of ignorant and upſtart miniſ- 
ters, they now reckon amongſt their allies. 


If, Sir, the penury of the times does not admit of 
your employing; as uſual, an accredited emiſſary 


on the continent“, aſk thoſe whom you may be m 
fo 


„From the preſent ſtate of the public diſcuſion which Mr. 
Adair*s journey tot. Peterſburgh, in the year 1791, bas undergone, 


I can find no reaſon to doubt that that gentleman was in fact em- 
| | D play ed 
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: ſelf diſpoſed to think the beſt informed, and let them 
tell you, whether at the Hague, at the courts of 
Berlin, Madrid, Turin, and Naples, it is a Dutch, 
a Pruflian; a Spaniſh, a Piedmonteſe, or a Neapo- 
litan miniſter who governs ; or whether the French 
ambaſſador does not uſurp a tyrannical and un- 
bounded control over all their meaſures. If you 
conſider the ſtate of theſe countries, you will not 
conclude that ſuch meaſures lead to order and tran- 
*quillity, or that they can ultimately tend to any 
thing but the Overthrow of thoſe who have the 
weakneſs or the misfortune to adopt them. 


. — 


Do you wiſh for a nearer and ſtill more con- 
vincing proof of the intentions of the French on 
the countries where they get a footing? Look at 
Italy: look at their late operations on the Rhine, 
where, to the overbearing turbulence of their own 
-revolutionary ſyſtem, they bave added a daring and 
molt flagrant violation of their national faith *, | 


Can it be doubted, Sir, that they are endeavour- 
ing to reduce this country to the ſame” perilous and 
ployed by you in your capacity of leader of the oppoſition party in 
this country, to counteract and thwart the meaſures of our go- 

verament. 3 4 * , a MIS 1 © 

It is, indeed, much to the credit of thoſe who rA acted with 

you, that we have been- informed from indubitable authority. that 
this ſtep was taken without their ſanction or concurrence ; a cir- 
.cumſtance which only renders the more obvious, your excluſive 

adherence to a power at that time engaged in real, although not 
| declared hoſtility to your country. * ölen | 
Þ II It is not denied by the French themſelves, that, in the pre- 
| * HIminaries of peace figned at Leoben between the Emperor and 
| the French, the reſtitution of Mantua to his Imperial Majeſty, 
and the integrity of the German empire, were expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated. All Europe knows how much the preſent Directory is in- 


* 


clined to comply with theſe its engagements, 


. I depend- 
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dependent ſituation ? Should we heſitate to proclaiui 
to the people of this country, becauſe the enemy 
with to conceal the real, object of their hoſtilities, 
that they bo AIM, AT -THE SUBVERSION OF OUR 
HAPPY AND MOST EXCRBLLENT CONSTITUTION, and 
that it is only by a perſevering reſiſtance to ſuch 
attempts that we ean long enjoy the bleſſings which - 
it affords ? | 8 


„ 


The EAT AND GLORIOUS EVENT which at this 
moment produces throughout the nation ſuch genuine 
raptures of joy and exultation, whilſt it ſhows us 
the firſt - ſteps that were to lead to the execution o 
the enemy's deſigns, demonſtrates likewiſe with what \ 
confidence we, in reſiſting thoſe deſigns, may rely a 
90 the ſupport and co-operation of our national 
orce. 1 be 4 


This event, Sir, the brilliancy of which language 
is too feeble to deſcribe, and the good conſequences 
of which no power thort of Omniſcience can ven- 
ture to enumerate; proves that, however, under un- 
avoidable and fortuitous circumſtances, the enemy 
may be able, for a moment, to elude our vigilance, 
he cannot poſſibly, and with his utmoſt efforts, 
withſtand the reſiſtleſs bravery of our FLEETS. It | 
proves, too, how impotent and fruitleſs the attempts | 
of incendiary traitors muſt in the end be, when | | 
employed to ſeduce our naval brethren from theif p 
duty, or to perſuade them to betray, in the purſuit 
of their own intereſts, the honour or the intereſts of 
their country. | 


To the enemy it will prove how vain are their 

hopes of ſucceſs in their. projected Invaſion. May: 
it inſpire them with that ſpirit of moderation and 
| equity, of which we have, in our late overtures for 


D2 peace, 
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them ſo generous an example ! or, may 


Ut at Nev rouſe from their lethargy an injured 


and oppreſſed people, and lead them, through their 
own exertions, to the poſſeſſion of that peace and 
proſperity, which the profligacy of their preſent 
rulers prevents them from enjoying. 


And now, Sir, havin thus endeavoured to im- 
_ preſs you with what I affirm to be the ſentiments of 
the very great majority of our fellow · ſubjects, allow 
me briefly to ſtate to you the ſituation in which I 
conceive that your late conduct has placed you. 


Few men poſſeſs greater 2 of acquiring 
e favour and app Slauſe than yourſelf, becauſe 
ew men are done with the ſplendid abilities 
which you can boaſt: and it is but juſtice to add, 
that few are inveſted with more extenſive qualities 
than yourſelf for conciliating, I may fay captivating, 
the popular affections, 


But when we ſee yon condeſcend to adopt the 
language, and countenance the impudent and men- 
dacious aſſertions of a Tooxs and a THELWALL, 
and ſubmit to be thought the convert of a Fergu- 
ſon ; profeſſing yourſelf to be a. diſciple of their 
ſchool, to an extent which even they avow them- 
ſelves unable to ſurpaſs * ; when you ſubſtitute to 

recloquence and refined argument the empty de- 


glamations of a French demagogue, we no longer 


regard, in you, the enlightened ſtateſman, or the 


patriotic orator ; but we turn with diſguſt and ab- 


* See Horne Tooke's aſſociation with Mr. Fox at the cloſe of 
the fourteenth day's poll of the laſt Weſtminſter election; when 
his joy was ſo great at finding ſo perfect a coincidence in their 
views, that he declared it aLmosT.UNNECESSARY FOR HIM 10 


EUrTER ONE WORD AFTER WHAT MB. FOX HAD SAID.” 


horrence 
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horrence from the diſgraceſul picture which you 
exhibit to the world, of APOSTATE PATRIOTISM AND 
PERVERTED GENIUS, IY 


To ſum up the charges againſt you; you denounce 
the landed intereſt of Great Britain, for no other 
reaſon than becauſe it has condemned your prinai - 
ples as dangerous; and you now call upon the 
people to riſk a convulſion, in order to produce an 
entire radical reform, not only in the Houſe. of 
Commons, but alfo in every branch of the exe- 
cutive power; and, for that purpoſe, you have told 
them, that when they ſhall declare themſelves 
plainly and decidedly of your opinion, they will 
find in you à ready, adive, and obedient ſervant, 
OUT OF PARLIAMENT, OF COURSE, FOR YOU HAVE 
SECEDED FROM IT, AND' AGAINST IT, BECAUSE YOU 
DECLARE THAT THE DESTRUCTION OF ITS PRESENT 
FORM 1s YOUR OBJECT, | 


You have but one chance leſt for placing yourſelf 
on the lift as a candidate for public favour. 


No longer ſhow yourſelf a partiſan of the enemies 
of your country. Let them ſee that, however party 
motives may, for a while, lead you aſtray trom the 
right path, you have not yet abandoned its dignity, 
but will ſtand foremoſt to aſſert its rights, and to 
avenge its inſulted Honour. 


Make uſe of your influence to unite rather than 
to diſtract the public mind, and we ſhall with plea- 
ſare account and venerate you amongſt the number 
of our true patriots. 


A YEOMAN oF ExGLAND. 
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In the Prefs, and fperAily will be publiſhed, in one Volume CrotoM 


8v0. on Superfine Nove Paper, with a Frontiſpiece by 
 Stethard, Me | | | 
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'EFFUSIONS or Tus HEART . 
POEMS 


By Miss STOCKDALE. 
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